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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



Popular Education and Public Morality, — Is American public opinion right 
that people grow better as they know more ? Are our modern systems of education 
really making better citizens ? Horace Mann said : " Knowledge and skill have but 
helped the man to be a more deadly enemy to his race, if he is wanting in right 
motives." 

Statistics indicate a rapid increase of crime in recent years. The Guarantee 
Company of North America affirms that during the calendar year 1894 the aggregate of 
embezzlements, committed largely by educated men, was six million dollars more than 
during the previous year, making a total of more than $130,000,000 stolen in eleven 
years past. The United States census reports show a steady increase in the prison 
population in the last fifty years in proportion to the whole population, while illiteracy 
has decreased, and general education has been diffused. In Germany it seems crime 
has increased 28 per cent, between 1882 and 1892, while the increase in juvenile crime 
was 50 per cent. The increase in population during the same period was only 12 
per cent., and there was a coincident increase in popular education. In France, in the 
poorest and most illiterate rural districts, the moral condition of the people is the best 
in the nation. Was Cardinal Antonelli's view a fair and disinterested one when he 
said, " Give the people bread and the catechism ; it is enough for them " ? The con- 
sumption of liquors in France, usually of poor quality, has sextupled within the last 
thirty years, while education has been compulsory during nearly the same time. 

What is the interpretation of these statistics ? In the first place, they show that 
the popular ideas of what constitutes right and wrong, and the administration of jus- 
tice, have become more intense and discriminating than formerly ; man has in recent 
years rapidly grown in self-consciousness, freedom, leisure, and in the number of his 
social contacts. We punish today hundreds of offenses which to our fathers were no 
offenses at all, or which their criminal legislation did not reach. Of such a character 
is alcoholic intoxication. Again, in the rapid breaking up of the old habits of social 
life which we have been undergoing, much individual demoralization and social dis- 
cord has been the inevitable result. Modern science may have unsettled many a 
man's moral and even religious convictions for a time, yet it has vastly expanded his 
conceptions, and his grip on the world, which must eventually result in a deeper moral 
and religious consciousness. Hence the condition of those people whose morality is 
based on blissful ignorance is not so high and desirable, after all. 

Not less culture, but more and better culture is our need. This should be not con- 
ceived as merely intellectual culture, but all-around culture. It should aim to train 
conscience, will, hand, and intellect in the formation of habits of good conduct. Strictly 
religious education must, at present at least, be left to the church and the home in 
particular. But the school should be permeated through and through with truly 
moral feeling and motives. The common public school, remodeled and generously 
enlarged and reinvigorated on this principle, must be our chief dependence for a 
sturdy, moral, and efficient citizenship. — Charles W. Wendte, "Popular Education 
and Public Morality," in the New World, September, 1899. 

Industrial Organization. — The time has gone by when it is necessary to argue 
as to the right to exist of large aggregations of capital for the purpose of industrial 
development. They have been found the only effective instruments for accomplish- 
ing the colossal public works demanded by the age. Every great movement in the 
world's history has been opposed owing to mistakes in its organization and progress. 

And the great combinations of wealth have their mistakes. Periods of alternate 
"prosperity " and " hard times " recur. In periods of prosperity such as we are now 
having, the danger point is regularly reached when, owing to unexpectedly favorable 
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statements of profits, an undue advance in the quotations of existing securities takes 
place, new capitalization is created, and business-men rush into overproduction without 
duly increasing their reserves. What should be preached is the gospel of steadiness, 
and the new corporations are large enough and controllable enough to make for steadi- 
ness in a way that would have been impossible under the old conditions. 

In organizing a large corporation it is essential that the individuality and good- 
will of the successful concerns involved shall be maintained, and so centralized in an 
interest in the common result as to bring the standard of all up to that of the best. 

The chief advantages of large combinations of capital are as follows : Raw mate- 
rial bought in large quantities is secured at a lower price ; the specialization of manu- 
facture on a large scale in separate plants permits the fullest utilization of special 
machinery and processes, thus decreasing cost ; the standard of quality is raised and 
fixed ; the number of styles is reduced, and the best standards are adopted ; those 
plants which are best equipped and most advantageously situated are run continuously 
and in preference to those less favored ; in case of local strikes or fires the work goes 
on elsewhere, thus preventing serious loss ; there is no multiplication of the means of 
distribution ; a better force of salesmen takes the place of a larger number ; and the 
same is true of branch stores ; terms and conditions of sale become more uniform, and 
credits through comparison are more safely granted ; the aggregate of stocks granted 
is greatly reduced, thus saving interest, insurance, storage, and shop-wear ; greater 
skill in management accrues to the benefit of the whole instead of a part ; and large 
advantages are realized from comparative accounting and comparative administration; 
the grand result is a much lower market price, which accrues to the benefit of the con- 
sumers, both at home and abroad, and brings within reach, at the cheaper price, 
classes and qualities of goods which would otherwise be unobtainable by them. 

Other advantages of a larger social and political nature result. The trend 
toward centralization of manufacture brings a wider distribution of the profits. In 
" hard times " each concern in the combination obtains its fair share of the reduced 
volume of business at fair prices, thus preventing the failures among jobbers, manu- 
facturers, and suppliers of raw materials. Again, national standing is promoted for 
the country having the larger well-managed combinations. Only such organizations 
can provide and operate the highly developed special machinery by which the markets 
of the world are controlled ; and the standard of living of the workmen can be sus- 
tained only by this means. — Charles R. Flint, " Industrial Organization," in Cas- 
sier's Magazine, September, 1899. 

Democracy in New Zealand. — -To realize fully the character of the political 
situation in New Zealand, say in 1891, one would have to picture to himself a house 
of commons in which the recognized leaders of both our present parties had either 
not attempted to obtain seats, or, having attempted, had failed in obtaining them ; 
and in which the administration of affairs was handed over to. a cabinet consisting of 
men whose shibboleths and whose ideals were those of Moses Tillett and Keir Hardie. 
If we conceive such a cabinet, with an obedient and even enthusiastic majority at 
their back, we have some conception of the sort of cabinets that ruled in New Zealand 
in the parliaments of 1 891 and 1894. The question, then, how it was that so little 
came of it all is surely one that at least presents an interesting study in the psychology 
of nations. On the one hand, the fact seems to indicate that, in English-speaking 
communities, property and the established order of things have less to fear from even 
the most complete triumph of a popular party than we are ordinarily inclined to 
anticipate. On the other hand, to those who entertain unbounded expectations as to 
the power of the state to remedy human ills, and to effect such revolutions in human 
affairs as would be involved in the nationalization of the land, or in doing away with 
or in modifying in any important respect the competitive and capitalistic systems, its 
lesson appears to be that, when all visible opposition has been conquered, the battle, 
instead of being won, has hardly commenced. When the task of transmuting theories 
into practical measures is once set about, it seems that impalpable, but, at the same 
time, insuperable obstacles present themselves, and, in one way or another, further 
progress in the collectivist direction comes to a standstill, rather from the lack of 
inherent motive power than owing to any opposition with which the champions of 
socialism can do battle. 
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A striking instance of the contrast between anticipation and event, between pro- 
posals and performance, is to be found in the history of the New Zealand govern- 
ment's dealings with the land question, on which more than on any other Australasian 
politics have always hinged. 

In 1894 the expropriation proposals got the length of being put into the shape of 
a government bill that was laid before the house of representatives. As a bill it 
would have been drastic enough for a Ledru Rollin or a Louis Blanc. 

As the government had a following of about fifty in a house of about seventy, 
the outlook was serious. It soon appeared, however, that in running the gauntlet of 
the house itself — government supporters though the great majority were — the bill 
had an ordeal to pass that was by no means child's play. 

One amendment after another had to be accepted by the minister in charge, until 
it had been transformed into something comparatively innocuous. In the first place, 
an amendment had been accepted to the effect that, if any part of an estate were 
taken, the whole, at the owner's option, must be taken also. In the second place, 
instead of the minister being in a position to buy at his own price, an assessment 
board, so constituted as to be independent of political influence, was appointed, by 
which, in the last event, the price would be determined. In the practical working of 
the act, the opponents of the government have had occasion to criticise them rather 
for having used it to purchase the properties of their friends and allies at fancy prices 
than for having used it to terrorize capital or to harass political antagonists. So much 
for the expropriation aspect of the land-nationalization scheme. 

In what we think of as state socialism there appear to be two distinct principles 
involved ; and, curiously enough, we find them here operating in direct antagonism to 
each other. On the one hand, there is the principle of subordinating the interests of 
the individual to the interests of the community ; on the other hand, there is the prin- 
ciple of doing away with the existing system of competitive rewards, and of remuner- 
ating the individual in accordance with his needs, rather than in accordance with his 
capacity. In regard to the first — the subordination of individual to state interests — 
the history of New Zealand politics goes to indicate that, in the Anglo-Saxon world 
at any rate, a victorious democracy, instead of being likely to push it to undesirable 
lengths, is much more likely unduly to ignore it. The other socialist principle, on the 
contrary — that of remuneration in accordance with needs — seems to be highly effect- 
ive, for a time at any rate, in molding the policy of such a victorious democracy. 
In New Zealand its operation was conspicuous in connection with both the land and 
the labor question. In regard to both, however, limitations and difficulties soon began 
to make themselves manifest. 

It seems, indeed, that always when the state adopts the principle of making con- 
cessions to one person or class of persons which, in the nature of things, it is impossible 
to make to all, the issue is, and must be, political corruption in one form or another. 
There lies the great difficulty and danger that besets the practical application of the 
principle of payment in accordance with capacity ; and it forms a difficulty and a 
danger that, I think, have not been sufficiently adverted to. As regards the new labor 
policy, its tendency to give rise to political corruption was at least as conspicuous as 
was that of the new land policy. The salient features of the new system were that, in 
the construction of a road or a railway, instead of a few large contracts being let, a 
large number of small ones were — a change that might or might not be desirable 
according to circumstances — and that, further, these contracts, instead of being let to 
the lowest tenderer, as was usual, terms were accepted which were intended to 
afford a fair living wage to the group of, perhaps, ten or a dozen workmen who took 
the job. 

The practice of sending up the unemployed from the cities to the forest districts 
was certainly speedily discontinued, and such road work as there was to be given fell 
into the hands of tbe settlers themselves and their sons. The original conception of 
the policy was thus practically abandoned. It was initiated with the aim of raising 
the whole level of wages in New Zealand. In was only found possible to make it 
endurable by taking the existing level as something that was fixed ab extra, and over 
which the government had no control, and by accommodating to it, as their standard, 
the terms of the employment which they were in a position to give.— William War- 
rand Carlile, "Democracy in New Zealand," in Economic Review, July, 1899. 
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Old- Age Pensions. — Except in Denmark, which has a population of only 
about one-half that of London, schemes for providing old-age pensions are not working 
well ; and the laboring classes, for whose benefit the proposals have been made, are 
having their faith in legislative methods much weakened by the fact. In Germany 
old-age pension laws have taken the form of compulsory insurance, and make the 
employers, as well as the workmen, liable for disablements. 

Many schemes have recently been brought forward in England to solve the 
problem, notably that of Mr. Booth, which amounted in fact to " poor relief," and 
reduced itself logically to the principle that people shall eat, not because they have 
worked, but because they happen to have been born. But none of these measures have 
passed. 

The cause of the failures is that " we have tried to encourage thrift by pouring 
into it that poison which destroys thrift." "All attempts by the state to relieve pov- 
erty by supplementing inadequate incomes must fail," declared the poor-law commis- 
sion of 1834; "the only hope for the future must be looked for from the improvement of 
earning power in the laboring classes, and their own greater love of independence and 
sense of responsibility." This must be the guiding principle in any sound legislation 
on the subject. 

The first thing to be done is to ascertain the nature and extent of the distress to 
be dealt with. Statistics show that old-age indigence is less now in England than 
formerly, and is steadily decreasing ; while friendly societies, cooperative institutions, 
and the Hke are already measurably successful in dealing with the problems of provid- 
ing for superannuates. 

Secondly, we must ask as to the proper scope of the scheme. A national scheme 
promises to equalize burdens on the different parts of the country ; but would be 
likely to be extravagant, through the relaxation of the vigilance and economy of pri- 
vate or local interest ; and immoral through affording candidates for political power 
the means of bidding for votes. 

Thirdly, we need to take stock of the instruments at hand for solving the prob- 
lem without calling in state action. (1) Every corporation can be made an insurance 
society, and many of them are being so adapted by large employers. This promotes 
the continuous service and efficiency of the employe's. (2) The labor societies, under 
the stimulus of the democratic motive to independence and equality of rights, are pro- 
moting self-help on the part of their members by old-age benefits. (3) The friendly 
societies are, upon the authority of the chief registrar of England, becoming safe 
depositories. (4) The accumulations in the national debt office, resulting from the 
people's savings, might be used, as similar funds are being used in some countries, 
to assist in the multiplication of workingmen's dwellings. (5) The poor law itself 
ought to be revised. 

Thus the taxing of employment to make some reparation for its wear and tear ; 
the utmost development of self-help and thrift ; the reorganization of charity ; and a 
thorough reform of the poor laws — tho?e appear to be the methods by which we 
ought to proceed. — Henry W. Wolff, "Old Age Pensions," in Economic Review, 
July 15, 1899. 

The Relation of Ethics to Sociology. — It is for the true good of any depart- 
ment of knowledge or inquiry to understand as thoroughly as may be its relation to other 
sciences and studies, to see clearly what elements of its reasonings it has taken from 
them, and what in its. turn it may claim to give them ; and the value of this insight 
becomes greater in proportion as the growth of human knowledge, the steady exten- 
sion of the range of human inquiry, brings with it a continually more urgent need for 
a clear and rational division of intellectual labor. If, therefore, the relation of ethics 
to sociology is truly one of subordination, it is important that students of ethics 
should fully recognize this truth and render due obedience to the superior authority. 
In order to examine closely the relations between these two studies we ought to be 
able to bring the general character and outline of each in turn clearly before us. In 
the narrow sense ethics may be designated an inquiry into the principles and methods 
of determining what is right and wrong in human action, the content of the moral 
law, and the proper object of rational choice and avoidance. This inquiry may be 
combined with the scientific study of the actual relations of men, regarded as members 
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of society, as they have been, are, and will be. Sociology, as conceived by Comte and 
Spencer, may be briefly characterized as an attempt to make the study of human 
history scientific by applying to it conceptions derived from biology, with such modifi- 
cations as their new application requires. Granting the substantial correctness of 
these definitions, and assuming that sociology has attained as much consensus, as to 
principles, methods, and conclusions, and as much continuity of development as the 
physical sciences dealing with organic life, and as much power of prevision as Comte 
hoped for it, we must suppose that the forecast of social consequences furnished by 
sociology so developed must rightfully exercise a fundamentally important effect on 
the practical application of general ethical principles or maxims, and the deduction 
of subordinate rules of conduct from these. But to the further claim that sociology must 
not merely modify the practical application of ethical principles, but must also deter- 
mine these, the reply must be made : This is impossible, since sociology, even when 
dealing with ethical principles, is only concerned with what is, has been, and will be 
judged, and not with whether it is, has been, and will be truly judged — which 
determination is the specific problem of ethics. If it be urged that the aim of sociology 
is not merely to ascertain, but also to explain, the variations and changes in social 
morality, and that this explanation must lie in reducing to general laws the diversity 
of moral opinions prevalent in various ages and countries, and that these general laws 
must either coincide or clash with ethical principles, we need only to point out in 
reply that these sociological laws must be so general as to include and explain 
erroneous moral judgments as well as true moral judgments, and that they cannot, 
therefore, coincide with ethical principles. Again, it may be asserted that the end of 
social relationships, as determined by sociology, is the preservation of the social 
organism, and that the ethical philosopher must accept this and make it also the 
ethical end ; and that by so doing he subordinates ethics to sociology. Several replies 
are possible here. First, ethics would not so become a branch of sociology, exactly 
speaking, but rather an art based on the science. Again, this identification of the 
sociological and the ethical ends is one to which the moralist cannot be driven by the 
sociologist as such. For the argument that, if the ethical philosopher declines to 
accept the preservation of the social organism as the ethical end, he places himself in 
opposition to the process of nature, is only forcible if we introduce a theological signifi- 
cance into our notion of nature, attributing to it design and authority ; and this intro- 
duction of theology carries the sociologist beyond the limits of his special science. 
But, more fundamentally yet, it must be urged that neither of these hypotheses is more 
than partially true. It is not life simply, but good or desirable life, that is the ethical 
end ; and the determination of the content of this notion "good " is a task in the dis- 
charge of which ethics can gain no help from sociology. Nor is the view that morality 
has been developed under the influence of the struggle for existence among social 
organisms, as a part of the complex adaptation of such organisms to the conditions of 
their struggling existence, a probable conjecture as regards more than the earlier 
stages of its development in prehistoric times. We cannot say of the most signal con- 
tributions to the progress of morality that they are always decisively preservative of 
the particular nation by which they are made. Finally it must be urged that there 
is need that the mutual influence and interpenetration of ideas between ethics and soci- 
ology be carefully watched and criticised in order not to become a source of confusion 
at the present critical period. To give an illustration : " A man," it is said, " finds 
himself a member of a society in certain relations to other human beings. He is son, 
brother, husband and father, neighbor, citizen. These relations are all facts, and his 
duties lio in fulfilling the claims that are essential parts of these relations." Now, no 
doubt these various social relations do demand from the individual a certain recognition. 
But to maintain that it is an absolute duty to fulfill all such claims is hardly possible. 
They are vague, varying, and conflicting ; they are sometimes unreasonable ; in short, 
they do not form a harmonious system, and the study of them as facts does not give a 
criterion of their validity and a means of eliminating conflict. In considering which 
of the demands made upon us by our fellow-men have to be satisfied and which repudi- 
ated, and, when two conflict, which is to be postponed, we require a system of principles 
of right conduct which the study of social facts as such cannot alone give, but which 
it is the business of ethics to give. — H. Sidgwick, in International Journal of Ethics, 
October, 1899. 
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The Legal Aspect of Trusts.— There is little difference between the decisions 
before and after the passage of anti-trust acts. Judicial interpretation has inter- 
polated necessary words of limitation or construction, just as if the words " unjusti- 
fiable," "unreasonable," "partaking of conspiracy," "prejudicial to the public 
interest," etc., had been written into the statutes themselves. 

The supreme court of the United States, for the time being, and because it alone 
can Speak finally on this subject, must, until popular sentiment has been awakened to 
better appreciation of the needs of the freedom of commercial relations, be the refuge 
for persecuted capital and persecuted ability. Not all corporations need this protec- 
tion ; not all corporations are entitled to it. Some corporations may be organized, not 
in the interest of trade and commerce, but in the interest of the restraint of trade and 
commerce. Such corporations may become public enemies ; but the great class of 
corporations of which we are speaking, though brought into being by motives of profit 
among those interested and having for their object larger returns through labor-saving 
devices and selected ability, are not to be frowned upon or their evil influence 
guessed about or assumed by the courts. If one corporation offends, let it receive the 
punishment. Let others be unmolested. 

While the courts have protected individuals and corporations in the enjoyment 
of their rights, they have not failed to give appropriate definitions of what are omis- 
sions by the individual or the corporation of their obligations to the community, or to 
make it quite clear what corporations are and what are not entitled to the benefit of 
these decisions. 

Men or corporations may not conspire to fix the value or limit the output of a 
necessary of life ; corporations may not enter into copartnership with one another ; 
they must not create or seek to create monopolies ; they must not be formed for that 
purpose ; they must not injure the trade of another by unjust methods ; competition 
must stop at all illegal methods of rivalry, and competition must not mean conspiracy. 

— Joseph S. Auerbach, "The Legal Aspect of Trusts," in The North American 
Review, September, 1899. 

Anarchistic Crimes. — Through all the transformations of morality we can 
invariably detect a common fund of feelings that constitute the elementary moral sense 
of peoples that have reached the human or social plane, the indispensable soil for the 
complex and highest developments of virtue. These feelings, the exceptional absence 
of which characterizes the born criminal, and the exceptional violation of which con- 
stitutes crime in its primitive and typical form, may be said to be identical with the 
minimum of " pity " and " probity " presupposed by horror of bloodshed and by 
repugnance of theft. Without the existence of such a minimum of " pity " and " probity " 
in the average man, murder and theft, the most violent assertions of individual activity, 
would spread unchecked to the point of destroying the possibility of collective life. 
The so-called " political crime " is nothing but a variety of crime in its typical form 
of murder and theft, having as its impulsive suggestion a political thought or scheme 
of social reform. This latter is not the crime, but the impulse to crime, finding its way 
into murder and theft through the action of degenerative causes — collective or individual 

— which destroys the normal equilibrium of the moral type of man. Political crime, 
when involving murder or theft, differs from what is called common crime only in its 
motive. There is crime whenever there is perpetrated, for whatever purpose, an 
offense, in the form of murder or theft, against either of the two fundamental forms 
of the ethical sense. 

In anarchistic crimes the political theory of anarchism is the initial suggestion to 
crime. Anarchism aims at the suppression of every form of "external" authority, 
the complete and direct abolition of classes and of political, economic, and social 
inequalities, through the wholesale destruction of the present framework of society — 
the demolition by all available means of existing social institutions. Between 
anarchistic dreams and insane delusions the boundary is almost imperceptible. This 
explains why anarchism is a sort of refuge for all intellectual declassed : it is a drain 
collecting the irreducible residuum of unassimilated minds, the waste product of social 
culture. The insistence of anarchism on the necessity of absolute freedom in the 
present condition of the great masses of the people is the cause of the transformation 
of the theory itself into a tremendous agency of criminality. The necessity of 
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destroying every vestige of authority attracts all social outcasts — the dissatisfied 
people who, not having succeeded in life, are filled with envy and bitterness — and 
all those on the border of crime, who find in militant anarchism a wide field for the 
assertion of their destructive impulses. In anarchism we find a confluence of two 
currents of social degeneration : intelligence which has proved incapable of social 
progress and is, therefore, forced into the regions of Utopia ; and character which has 
failed to yield to the exigencies of social adaptation and is, therefore, forced into the 
field of rebellion and violence. Thus it happens that the doctrines of anarchism are 
scattered among a body of desperate criminals. The unavoidable drift of the anar- 
chistic theory to become a channel for criminal instincts is proved by the fact that it 
has largely spread over the Romance countries, more profoundly contaminating those 
who show the highest rate of illiteracy and criminality. The coincidence of the diffu- 
sion of anarchism, a high percentage of illiteracy, and a heavy rate of criminality, 
goes to show that anarchism cannot find favorable conditions of development where 
the social fiber is sound, where the criminal or anti-social tendencies are not strong 
enough to furnish a large body of people ready to accept its destructive formulas. 
The anarchist is an abnormal man, and must be suppressed or rendered impotent for 
doing evil. Whenever the two typical forms of crime — murder and theft — appear, the 
fact that they are essentially anti-social acts, incompatible with collective life, calls for 
prompt repression in the name of social defense. — Gustavo Tosti, in Political Science 
Quarterly, September, 1899. 

Socialism and Trade Unions. — Socialism is absolutely without the pale of 
the natural organization of working forces, which goes on developing by the coopera- 
tion of liberty of association and liberty of work. Trade unions were created in 
England at a time when there was no question of socialism, and it was the political 
economists and the statesmen of the school of " self-help " who freed them from the 
laws prohibiting coalitions and associations. It was the same in France, where the 
socialists never thought of abolishing the laws against coalitions at the very time when 
their ablest chief was prominent in the government. To the liberal propaganda of the 
liberal political economists is due the reform accomplished under the Ollivier ministry, 
and later on the law in respect to syndicates which the leaders of socialism considered 
a mere bait. For a long time the socialists attributed no weight to the trade-union 
movement, and when the movement acquired a serious importance they only took part 
in it to turn it aside from the path of self-help. This has been called a division into 
old unionists and new unionists. The new unionists are no longer willing to have 
funds for life insurance, accident insurance, etc.; they want more legislation, more 
inspection, more taxation ; but they do not want self-help, they want the state to help 
them. Experience will force them back into the paths of the older unions ; the state 
cannot help them unless they help themselves. — G. de Molinari, " La Guerre civile 
du capital et du travail," in Journal des £conomistes. 



